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LIST OF INJURIES TO 62 FARM CHILDREN 


From Newspaper Reports Received by the National Child Labor 
Committee, May-December 1952 


EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS 


Not known 
Employed 


Family worker 
Not known 
Family worker 


Family worker 
Family worker 


Family worker 
Not known 
Employed 


Family worker 
Not known 


Family worker 
Family worker 
Employed 

Family Worker 
Family worker 


Employed 
Family worker 
Employed 
Employed 
Family worker 
Employed 
Family worker 


Not known 
Family worker 
Not known 
Not known 
Family worker 
Employed 
Employed 
Employed 
Family worker 
Family worker 
Family worker 


Not known 


Family worker 
Family worker 
Not known 
Family worker 
Not known 
Employed 
Not known 
Family worker 


MACHINE 
INVOLVED 


Tractor 
Truck 


Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 


Pitchfork 
Truck 


Tractor 
Pump 
Tractor 


Tractor 
Tractor 


Feed-grinder 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 


Corn Detasseler 
Tractor 
Corn Detasseler 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 


Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Combine 
Tractor 
Pulley 
Tractor 
Tractor 


Tractor 
Cornpicker 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 


RESULT 


Cuts and abrasions on face and legs 
Fatal 


Fatal 
Fatal 
Badly bruised 


Throat injury 
Fatal 


Fatal 
Tip of finger amputated 
Fatal 


Internal injuries 
Fatal to 75 year old man 


Fatal 

Fractured pelvis and rib; concussion; crushed chest 
Fatal 

Concussion and spinal injuries 

Fatal 


Mangled hand 
Fatal 

Leg fracture 
Fatal 

Fatal 

Fatal 

Injured leg 


Fatal 

Fractures of both legs 
Broken arm 

Fractured wrist 

Fatal 

Fatal 

Fractured arm and leg 
Thumb amputated 
Fatal 

Compound skull fractures 
Fatal 

Fatal 


Fractured collarbone 
Amputated thumb 
Injured kidney 
Injured foot and ankle 
Lacerated foot 

Body and legs burned 
Chest injuries 
Fractured ribs 


(Continued on page 4) 


STATE 


Illinois 
New Jersey 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 


Minnesota 
Texas 


Idaho 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota 
New York 


Iowa 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


Indiana 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Michigan 


Wisconsin 


Iowa 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 


Nebraska 


Illinois 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
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_ACCIDENTS TO FARM CHILDREN 


HE shocking toll of serious and often fatal accidents 

to children working with farm machinery, listed else- 
where in this issue, undoubtedly represents only a small 
fraction of the total number of such accidents that occurred 
throughout the country during this period. For example, no 
tractor accident in Missouri is reported. Yet we know that 
in Missouri 28 per cent of the fatalities involving the use 
of tractors in 1951 were children, and that accidents in- 
volving other farm machinery also showed a high correla- 
tion among children. 

With the tremendous increase in the use of farm ma- 
chinery, agriculture has become one of the most hazardous 
industries. The accident frequency rate and the accident 
severity rate are considerably higher than for industry as a 
whole. 

With 340,000 agricultural occupational injuries reported 
by the National Safety Council in 1950, of which 4,300 
were fatal, the number of children injured annually can be 
conservatively estimated at several thousand. Each instance 
is a tragedy for the family concerned. 


There is no gain saying the fact that the number of acci- 
dents to farm child workers constitutes a major problem. 
Most of these children are working on their family farms. 
Whatever may be done through child labor laws for em- 
ployed children, the primary need is for a broad program 
of education designed to reach parents, children and em- 
ployers, stressing the fact that young children and farm 
machines can be a fatal combination. 


UP YOUR ALLEY 


FTER the newsboy, the pinsetter in the bowling alley 

is probably the boy whose services are most taken for 

granted by the public who benefits from them. There are 

15 million bowlers today and though nobody knows how 

many pinsetters work while bowlers play, it obviously takes 

many thousands of them to man the alleys which have blos- 
somed out all over the country. 


Up Your Alley, by Lazelle D. Alway, a pamphlet just 
published by the National Child Labor Committee, analyzes 
the job of the pinboy and presents it to the public, particu- 
larly the bowling public, for what it really is—hard work, 
late night work, hazardous work, and often illegal work. 
Illustrations by Gloria Bley help to tell the story. 

To learn the facts about the job of a pinboy, the Commit- 
tee “took the advice of the car sales slogan and asked the 
boy who has one,” as Miss Alway, who conducted the study, 


says in her introductory statement. With the cooperation 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America, the National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, the National Coun- 
cil of the Young Men’s Christian Associations and their 
affiliate groups, 460 boy members who were employed as 
pinsetters answered questions about their jobs and these 
answers form the basis of the study. 

Bowling, once played in cathedral cloisters, and later in 
dingy basements and backrooms, is now housed in modern 
and often palatial buildings to provide the league bowlers 
and other players of today with attractive facilities for their 
favorite recreation. But pins still have to be set and balls 
returned by hand in most alleys (automatic machines will 
not replace pinboys for a long time to come) and the boy 
“up your alley” has benefitted little from improvements 
for bowlers. 


The testimony of the boys ‘‘who had one” provided a 
Pinboy Profile showing the age, the hours of work, the 
earnings and the work environment of the typical pinboy. 
The per cent who had been injured and the per cent who 
were working in violation of the state child labor law also 
appear in the Profile. 


They were asked their opinions on what was the hardest 
part of the job, whether it was dangerous, and whether 
it was a good occupation for boys under 16. Bending down 
to pick up balls and pins and setting pins headed the ‘‘hard 
work” list as well they might when a newspaper reporter, 
doing a little arithmetic, found that a pinboy lifts 500 tons 
in two hours during an average three game series between 
two teams. 


Though not all of the boys would admit that the pin- 
setter’s job is hazardous, the majority had plenty of com- 
ments to make on the dangers of flying pins and flying balls, 
the need to be “quick”’ and “alert” to get out of the way, 
and recommendations for safety devices to protect the pin- 
boy. Those states which compile accident reports by age and 
occupations provide evidence in their records quoted in 
Up Your Alley that pinsetting is a hazardous occupation for 
children under 16. 


With the facts about pinsetting as an undesirable occupa- 
tion for school-age boys made clear, Up Your Alley turns 
its attention to why the public has been so indifferent to the 
pinboy’s working conditions, the flagrant violations of child 
labor, school: attendance, curfew and liquor laws and the 
frequent attempts to break down child labor laws for the 
benefit of bowling alleys. The chief explanation seems to 
be that the good standing and great popularity of bowling 
today have led the public to believe the propaganda of the 
bowling alley lobbyists that pinsetting “‘provides youth em- 
ployment,” ‘‘curbs juvenile delinquency,” “provides whole- 
some leisure time activity,” and to be little disturbed either 
by breakdown bills or by evidence of wholesale violations. 

Up Your Alley suggests helpful lines of action for 
bowlers and other citizens, such as looking into laws, cot 
ditions of employment, and enforcement in local commu- 
nities. Armed with this information, they will be alert to 
oppose breakdown bills and to support adequate age and 
hour standards for pinsetting and adequate enforcement. 

Single copies of Up Your Alley may be obtained free 
from the National Child Labor Committee. The price for 
additional copies is 15 cents a copy up to 100 copies (spe 
cial rates on quantities over 100). 
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NO WORK TODAY! 


VERY useful tool for enlisting public interest and 
A action on the migrant problem is now available in a 
new Public Affairs pamphlet, No Work Today! The Plight 
of America’s Migrants, by Varden Fuller. It is an easily 
read and moving summary in 28 pages of the findings and 
recommendations of the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, of which Mr. Fuller was 
Executive Secretary. As Frank P. Graham says in his intro- 
duction to No Work Today, ‘“The facts and statistics of the 
now historic Report have moved out from the printed pages 
to become live human beings whose hopes and frustrations, 
ceaseless wanderings near and far, often with homeless and 
unschooled children, have stirred the conscience, but not 
the action of the American people.” 

The extensive studies and reports of migratory farm 
workers made in the last two years by several State Com- 
missions, as well as by the President’s Commission, have 
provided ample documentation of the conditions, problems 
and needs of migrant workers. Further documentation was 
provided in the extended hearings of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Labor Management Relations to con- 
sider what kind of legislation was needed to implement 
the recommendations of the President’s Commission. All 
this has added up to a large array of current facts on the 
continuing depressed condition of migrant farm workers, 
some publicity on migrant conditions in newspapers and 
magazines, some state activity here and there, and some en- 
couragement to the small private groups which have been 
trying for years to get something done about migrants and 
their families. But comprehensive reports are rarely read 
by anybody except the few already concerned with the prob- 
lems described. No Work Today can reach the wide audi- 
ence, which must understand the plight of farm migrants 
and be convinced that combined local, state and federal 
action are required if the economic and social ills of 
migrancy are ever to be cured. 


The Juan Garcias of Texas (American citizens of Mexi- 
can descent) , the Homer Gatsons of Florida (former Negro 
sharecroppers displaced by machines) and the many other 
Americans in the migrant stream, “‘hit the road” with their 
families to follow the crops from late spring to late fall not 
from ‘“‘shiftlessness” or “‘irresponsibility’’ but for one sim- 

le reason—‘‘They have to.” The Juan Garcias, as No Work 

oday explains, used to get enough work in Texas to make 
a living without migrating but ‘‘now there are a hundred 
thousand families like the Juan Garcias in south Texas who 
spread northward like a giant fan each summer—there are 
so many illegal migrants or ‘wetbacks’ from over the border 
that they find it impossible to earn enough.” The Homer 
Gatsons in Florida and 15 or 20 thousand families like them 
have enough work in the winter harvest in Florida but little 
summer work so they migrate up the East Coast, sometimes 
as far as Aroostook County, Maine, to eke out their winter 
earnings. 

How much work they will find and how much they will 
earn after long months on the road is a complete gamble for 
Most migrants, even those who have followed the crops 
for many years. ‘“This uncertainty is a double one,” No 
Work Today points out: “(1) There is the hazard of 
whether there will be a crop on which to work. (2) There 
is always doubt whether the migrant will get the work he 


expects even if there is a good crop. In consequence, a hope- 
ful trek of hundreds of miles may end with the crushing 
discovery that the crop is late or has failed or that other 
migrants have arrived earlier and have filled up the avail- 
able housing and that there is no work to be had. The 
whole system of migratory labor is so chaotic and unsys- 
tematic that a comfortable balance of labor supply and de- 
mand is rare and unusual. Either surpluses or shortages 
are more normal.” 

With all the chaos and lack of system in the recruitment 
of seasonal farm labor, ‘the migratory worker who gets 
more than 100 days of farm employment a year is lucky.” 
The average adult male earns about $600 a year as a result 
of his irregular employment. No wonder whole families 
work when there is work to be had for “even with such 
additional earnings as wives and children are able to con- 
tribute, the typical family earned no more than $1,000,” 
according to the most recent national survey of earnings of 
migratory labor. These are gross earnings.for the year and 
do not allow for the transportation expense incurred in 
moving about in search of work. 

The tragedy is that there is nothing in the recent findings 
on migratory labor that has not been known for a long 
time and that in spite of this knowledge, the plight of the 
migrants has been largely ignored. As No Work Today 

uts it: 

“Although Juan Garcia and Homer Gatson are among 
the nation’s least-privileged citizens, the great wave of na- 
tional social progress has brought them little or nothing. 
For others have come farm price supports, minimum wages, 
protection of the right to organize, government housing, 
and credit for homes, farms, and industrial plants, unem- 
ployment insurance, old age and survivors’ insurance, and 
the like. Migratory birds in flight are provided with rest 
havens at taxpayers’ expense; cattle in transit are by law 
guaranteed a respite for feed and rest. But, to Homer 
Gatson and Juan Garcia, such protection is scarcely real, 
for they are the great exception. ‘All . . . except farm 
laborers . . .’ say the federal statutes. ‘Nonresidents shall 
be ineligible . . .’ say the state and county laws. Such a world 
of exceptions can scarcely be other than drab and dingy. Its 
very realities—uncertainty, insecurity, poverty, and filth— 
are the qualities most of us like to think are unreal.” 

Agriculture is still dependent upon migrants and though 
increased mechanization may in time reduce this depend- 
ence, that time is still in the distant future and measures 
must be taken to improve the working and living conditions 
of these laborers essential to the economy. No Work Today 
reviews in concise form the remedial actions recommended 
by the President’s Commission. 

A final section on “Progress and Prospects” reports on 
subsequent action—and lack of action—by the last Congress 
on bills relating to the use of foreign labor and to the 
establishment of a Federal Committee on Migratory Labor. 

How much the next Congress does and how much the 
states do, can be very much influenced by how many people 
read No Work Today and insist that action be taken hefore 
the migrant and his family slip back again into the dim and 
miserable obscurity which is about all that has followed the 
limelight of previous investigations, reports and publicity. 

Copies of No Work Today may be obtained from the 
National Child Labor Committee at the special price of 
10 cents a copy. 
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LIST OF INJURIES TO 62 FARM CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 1) 
EMPLOYMENT MACHINE 

AGE STATUS INVOLVED RESULT STATE 
15 Family worker Tractor Fatal Wisconsin 
16 Employed Tractor Extent of injuries unknown Indiana 
16 Not known Tractor One mashed finger; another nearly cut off Iowa 
16 Not known Tractor Fatal Kansas 
16 Family worker Tractor Extent of injuries unknown Minnesota 
16 Not known Tractor Rib fractures; internal injuries Minnesota 
16 Family worker Pitchfork Broken rib and back Montana 
16 Family worker Corn elevator Fatal Wisconsin 
17 Employed Tractor Fractured pelvis Illinois 
17 Not known Tractor Extent of injuries unknown Indiana 
17. Family worker Tractor Fractured arm; ruptured spleen Iowa 
17 Not known Tractor Critical head and internal injuries Iowa 
17 Not known Tractor Fractured pelvis Iowa 
17 Not known Tractor Fatal Minnesota 
17 Family worker Tractor Fatal Minnesota 
17 Family worker Treecutter Fatal Missouri 
17 Family worker Silo-loader Fatal Wisconsin 

? Family worker Hay-baler Injured hand and forearm Missouri 





“A DECISION FOR TOMMY” 


“A Decision for Tommy,” a half-hour dramatic sketch 
of a drop-out and his problems, was broadcast on the NBC 
network in January under the sponsorship of the National 
Child Labor Committee and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Recordings of the broadcast 
will be available for purchase by schools, youth agencies 
and other organizations concerned about drop-outs. The 
order blank below can be used to obtain a recording on 
either long playing or regular speed disks. 

Though the “Tommy” of the sketch is fictitious, he is 
typical of many drop-outs who, bored with ‘‘that stuff they 
make you study in school which is never goin’ to do you any 
good,” think they will get ahead faster by leaving school 
for jobs, only to find that the future of the drop-out is not 
very bright. Directed to high school students and presented 
in the informal style natural to them, this story of Tommy’s 
experiences—in his job, with his girl, and with his diploma- 
holding friends who get the breaks—rings true. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee and the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals believe that its use on school 
programs will help to convince some of the potential drop- 
outs that it makes sense to finish high school. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


I wish to order the recording of ‘A Decision for Tommy” 
checked below: 


78 RPM (12 inch records, 6 sides) at $6.00 
3314, RPM (16 inch records, 2 sides) at $4.00 
Please bill me when the recording is shipped. 








Name 





Address 
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“I HAVE MY DIPLOMA NOW” 


OMMY’S story reminds us of the experiences of 

Francis, an actual drop-out from whom we had some 
good news recently. Francis was a participant two years ago 
in our first youth panel discussion on schools and jobs. He 
had dropped out of school at 16 after having worked since 
he was 14 in part-time jobs after school in drug stores, 
movie theatres, bowling alleys and gas stations—most of 
the time at night and often illegally. His deep interest was 
mechanics — particularly automotive mechanics — but the 
high school he attended offered only academic courses. So, 
bored with his school work like Tommy, he left to take a 
job in an automotive factory. 

Before long Francis found out that advancement in auto- 
motive work required technical knowledge which he did not 
have. The decision he was facing, when invited to partici- 
pate in our youth panel, was whether it was worthwhile to 
go to an evening school, in addition to his job, to acquire 
the technical training—and the diploma—which he lacked. 
We did not know what he had decided until he wrote us 
recently, “I have my diploma now and am very proud of 
it.”” He said the discussion with other members of the youth 
panel, plus the understanding help of the counselor who 
advised him on his evening courses (‘‘I only wish there 
were more like her in the schools today, it would really be 
wonderful,” he wrote), had swung the decision to the 
evening school work and the diploma. After receiving his 
diploma, he enlisted in the Navy and was selected for 16 
weeks training in a Radio School which would give him 4 
rating of Petty Officer on successful completion of the 
course. 

Francis got his diploma the hard way because he had the 
conviction and the stamina to do it. He now has a good 
future ahead of him but he could have been saved several 
years of frustration and the double load of job and night 
courses if somebody had told him, before he left high school, 
that he could take a vocational course in automotive me 
chanics instead of an academic course. | 


| 
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